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BRITISH IMPERIAL FEDERATION 

A MEETING of the prime ministers of the British Em- 
pire is to be held in London in June. This is not 
the Imperial Constitutional Convention proposed by 
the War Conference of 1917, 1 but the advocates of Federation 
hope that it will take the preliminary steps necessary to bring 
about such a meeting not later than the summer of 1922. 

The object of the Federation movement is to bring about a 
closer cooperation in purely imperial matters between the 
United Kingdom, the Dominions and India without sacrificing 
the principles of democracy or encroaching unduly upon the 
field of local autonomy. In this paper we shall endeavor first 
to state the problem and analyze the various constitutional 
theories that have been offered for its solution ; secondly, to 
trace the history of Imperial Federation ; and, thirdly, to con- 
sider the Imperial Conference, the Committee of Imperial De- 
fence and the Imperial War Cabinet as steps already taken to 
crystalize theory into concrete governmental institutions. 

I 

When Lord Durham made his famous report on Canada and 
the Maritime Provinces in 1839, the British colonial system was 
based upon the principles of the eighteenth century. The 
colonists were denied responsible government and their trade 
was regulated, in the main, according to the old Mercantilist 
theories of political economy. Through the efforts of Lord 
Durham, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, John Bright, Richard 
Cobden and others, these conditions were soon changed. In 
the decades between 1840 and i860, responsible government 

1 " The Imperial War Conference are of opinion that the readjustment of 
the constitutional relations of the component parts of the Empire is too im- 
portant and intricate a subject to be dealt with during the War, and that it 
should form the subject of a special Imperial Conference to be summoned as 
soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities." The first paragraph, Reso- 
lution IX, Imperial War Conference of 191 7. Cd. 8566. 
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was granted to all of the colonies that were fitted to receive it 
and the last remnants of the old restrictions upon the freedom 
of colonial trade were removed by the repeal of the Corn Laws 
and Navigation Acts. It was generally believed at the time 
that this would result in independence and separation. Sir 
Henry Taylor spoke of the Canadian provinces as " a sort of 
damnosa hereditas " and Sir Robert Peel suggested " a friendly 
separation while there is yet time." The spirit of pessimism 
was shared even by Disraeli. In a letter to Lord Malmesbury 
in 1852, he said that " these wretched colonies will all be inde- 
pendent in a few years, and are a millstone around our necks." 
As a matter of fact, although the separatist tendencies have 
been very marked so far as the constitutional relations are con- 
cerned, the sentimental bonds of union have steadily grown 
stronger. The old feeling of allegiance to England as the 
mother country has, to be sure, tended to disappear, but it has 
been amply replaced by the development of a broader concep- 
tion of loyalty to the Empire as a whole. 

In the original grant of self-government to the colonies there 
were six important reservations, either expressed or implied : 
the making and amending of colonial constitutions and control 
over public lands, immigration, commerce, the higher judiciary 
and foreign policy. All of these powers had in considerable 
measure been transferred to the colonies by 19 14. Whatever 
the theory may have been, all of the Dominions made and 
amended their own constitutions and disposed of their public 
lands. All of them excluded East-Indian immigrants notwith- 
standing the fact that India is a part of the same Empire. All 
of them regulated their own tariff policies even to the extent of 
taxing imports from the United Kingdom. Canada was per- 
mitted in 191 1 to decide for herself the issue of reciprocity with 
the United States. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil still remained the supreme court of appeal for the colonies, 
but its membership was considerably modified through the 
addition of colonial jurists. 

These problems are all more or less national rather than 
imperial in character. Each of the six self-governing States in 
the Empire can do what it pleases without seriously compro- 
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mising the others. The control of foreign policy, however, 
rests on an entirely different basis. The Empire must act as a 
unit or it will disintegrate. There seem to be two possible ways 
of securing the necessary unity. The final responsibility must 
either be centered in the Cabinet and Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, as it was before 1914, or it must be transferred to 
some new body which will be qualified to speak for the Empire 
as a whole and which will always be ready to function when 
the emergency arises. 

The whole Empire was involved in the World War by the 
action of a Cabinet and Parliament which represented only the 
United Kingdom. The Dominions, in addition to losing thous- 
ands of their best men, will be compelled for a generation or 
more to labor under an enormous burden of public debt. This 
practically means that they were taxed and that their taxable 
resources were mortgaged for an indefinite period by a body in 
which they were not represented. The war was just. It would 
undoubtedly have been approved by all the Dominions, if they 
could have been consulted in advance. They made sacrifices 
which challenge the admiration of the world. There has not 
been a word of complaint. At the same time, this should not 
blind us to the fact that the system itself is fundamentally 
wrong. It would have been changed long before 191 4, if it had 
not been for the feeling which generally prevailed outside of 
Germany that peace rather than war was the normal condition 
of society. The Dominions also acquiesced because the system 
had its financial compensation. They were protected by the 
British navy and their foreign affairs were administered by the 
British diplomatic corps with no expense to themselves except 
an occasional insignificant voluntary contribution. This obvi- 
ously is not right. All the self-governing portions of the Em- 
pire should have both responsibilities and obligations in time 
of peace as well as in time of war. 

The Dominions exerted considerable direct influence on for- 
eign policy in 1917-18 through the Imperial War Cabinet and 
the Imperial War Conference. They were also represented in 
the Supreme Inter-Allied War Council at Versailles and in the 
United Empire Delegation at the Peace Conference. Their 
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statesmen signed the Peace Treaty and their parliaments rati- 
fied it. They have been given separate representation in the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and three of them — Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa — have 
shared in the allocation of mandates. The Prime Ministers, at 
their meeting in June, will consider the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, and it is safe to predict that no action will be 
taken on that question that does not meet the approval of the 
Dominions. 

These facts make it clear that the Dominions will never again 
return to their old ante-bellum position of dependence in the 
control of foreign policy, but the facts do not in themselves in- 
dicate a final solution of the problem. The tendency is toward 
disintegration rather than cooperation. In the South African 
Treaty debate, September 10th and nth, 1919, General Smuts 
said: "As a result of the Conference in Paris, the Dominions 
in future would in regard to foreign affairs deal through their 
own representatives. The Dominions of the Empire would in 
future, therefore, stand on a basis of absolute equality." * Al- 
though the desire of Canada to have her own diplomatic repre- 
sentative at Washington has apparently been side-tracked by 
the appointment of Sir Auckland Geddes as British Ambassa- 
dor*, the question may be revived at any time. It has been 
announced that Australia is to make a similar request for sepa- 
rate representation. If this is done, New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa will probably follow suit. The Union 
of South Africa assumed its mandate over South West Africa 
without obtaining specific powers from the Government of the 
United Kingdom. In the absence of any administrative body 
representing the Empire as a whole, this procedure was per- 
fectly logical, but it makes for disunion. The separate repre- 
sentation of the Dominions in the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, though in some respects highly desirable, is also from 
the constitutional point of view a concession to particularism. 

Several solutions of the problem have been offered, some of 

1 Quoted in The Nation (London), Nov. 27, 1920, vol. 28, p. 306. 

2 He is a Canadian by adoption. 
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them dating back to a time when numerous other questions 
were involved besides the control of foreign policy. The idea 
of a federation of the colonies themselves was suggested by 
William Penn in 1697, by Benjamin Franklin in 1754, and by 
Joseph Galloway in 1 774 and 1 780. Put into practical opera- 
tion in Canada in 1867, in Australia in 1901, and in South 
Africa in 1910, it solves a few of the minor difficulties, but 
does not touch the main issue at all. 

Colonial representation in the existing Parliament at West- 
minster was apparently first proposed by Colonel Thomas 
Modyford of Barbados in 1652. It was advocated shortly be- 
fore the American Revolution by Benjamin Franklin and James 
Otis in America and by Lord Chatham and others in Great 
Britain. Adam Smith lent it the great weight of his support 
in The Wealth of Nations (17 7 -6). After the Revolution.it 
was suggested, among others, by Joseph Hume, the well-known 
English radical leader, in 183 1, and by Joseph Howe of Nova 
Scotia, in 1854. With the exception of Chatham's scheme, 
which provided for representation in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, all of these plans were based upon the idea of repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons only. For many reasons 
this solution is not now practicable in any of its various forms. 
It would certainly not be advisable to introduce colonial repre- 
sentation into a body which is already overcrowded and over- 
worked and which is still largely concerned with purely local 
issues. 

About 1870, Mr. C. W. Eddy began to advocate a revival of 
the old Privy Council Committee of Trade and Foreign Planta- 
tions, with provision for regular colonial representation. The 
idea was popularized by Lord Grey and for a time it received 
a considerable amount of support. Such a plan would not 
seem at all radical now, in view of the recent admission of 
colonial members to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. It was, however, regarded as distinctly revolutionary by 
the bureaucrats of that day and was never given really serious 
consideration. If adopted, it might have developed into a 
permanent Imperial Executive similar to the Imperial War 
Cabinets of 1917 and 1918. 
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Another plan was based upon the idea of a special Council 
to advise the Colonial Secretary, modeled upon the Council in 
the India Office. This could hardly serve the purpose, inas- 
much as the Colonial Secretary's authority is now practically 
restricted to the Crown Colonies and a few of the Protectorates. 
It would be more to the point to establish such a Council in 
the Foreign Office. 

There are several schemes based upon the idea of an Imper- 
ial Advisory Council which would make recommendations to the 
various Governments, but would have no powers of legislation. 
The Imperial Conference (1887-19 18), soon to be described, 
was founded upon this theory. In 1858 and 1869, Mr. Henry 
Kilgous of Edinburgh proposed a Council or Assembly to be 
made up of 250 members, one half appointed by the Crown 
and the other half elected by the various local Parliaments. 1 In 
an article in the Nineteenth Century and After tor March, 191 7, 
Mr. (later Sir) Herbert Samuel suggested that an Assembly, 
representing the Parliaments of the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions, should consider Imperial policies, draft Imperial 
laws, examine Imperial budgets, and recommend the apportion- 
ment of the burden among the various States ; but none of its 
resolutions would be put into force in any part of the Empire 
until the Parliament for that part had approved it. Mr. Samuel 
also proposed an Imperial Executive, composed of the Prime 
Minister and other ministers of the United Kingdom especially 
concerned with Imperial affairs together with at least one rep- 
resentative from each of the Dominion Governments. As we 
shall see presently, an executive of this character was almost 
immediately established and proclaimed to the world as a per- 
manent feature of the Imperial Constitution. 

All of these plans assume the need of a confederate, rather 
than a federal, type of organization. That is to say, they are 
all grounded upon the theory of states' rights rather than upon 
the theory of organic unity. History shows that confederacies 
sometimes develop into federations, but usually a civil war is 

1 This plan and several others are discussed in detail in A. L. Birt*s Imperial 
Architects. 
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necessary to complete the transition. The examples of Swit- 
zerland and the United States should be sufficient to warn the 
people of the British Empire that no organization should be 
formed which does not define clearly the ultimate repository of 
sovereignty. This is the chief defect in the so-called " Half- 
Way-House plan" of Mr. W. Basil Worsfold. Mr. Worsfold 
puts forward this ingenious program as a compromise, as a 
Half-Way House along the road which he believes will lead 
ultimately to the Promised Land of Federation. The Domin- 
ions are to agree for ten years to contribute to the annual cost 
of the Imperial services, " the contributions to be adjusted in 
each case to (say) two-thirds of an amount proportionate on a 
basis of population to the amount provided by the United 
Kingdom for the same services." The Imperial budget must, 
however, be approved each year by the Dominions Council of 
Delegates, a body made up of representatives elected for a 
period of three years by the several local legislatures. The 
Dominions might have equal representation or they might be 
represented according to population. Voting might be per 
capita or each Dominion might have one collective vote. In 
any case, if the budget were approved by the majority all of 
the Dominions would have to contribute their quotas. This, of 
course, is the dangerous feature. Some of the Dominions 
might refuse to pay or might even decide to withdraw from the 
arrangement altogether. Would they be coerced ? Mr. Wors- 
fold does not say. The Constitution of the United States also 
failed to provide for such contingencies and the result is well 
known. Any state which voluntarily forms a political associa- 
tion with other states is entitled to know exactly where it stands. 
Failure to make this point clear is a political crime which no 
amount of subsequent theorizing about the nature of sovereignty 
can possibly excuse. 

The true federal solution is free from this defect. It assumes 
that the Empire is an organic unit and that the final control of 
the military must be vested in the central government with full 
power to use it in the enforcement of its legitimate authority. 
The Federationists lay a great deal of emphasis upon the suc- 
cessful example of the United States. They draw their inspira- 
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tion largely from Oliver's Alexander Hamilton, and, like Oliver, 
they usually attribute to Hamilton more credit than he really 
deserves. The Canadian, Australian and South African fede- 
rations are also popular precedents. The German system is 
occasionally cited, but usually as an example to be avoided. 
The Dominions would never voluntarily enter a system that 
gave Great Britain the extensive powers exercised by Prussia in 
the late German Empire. As a matter of fact, a British Imper- 
ial Federation would be entirely different from any of those 
mentioned. The difference would be largely a matter of geog- 
raphy. The territories concerned are scattered all over the 
world and the economic conditions vary so greatly that it would 
be extremely difficult, for the present at least, to establish that 
internal freedom of trade which is generally regarded as indi- 
spensable to federation. The problem of defense would also be 
very different from that which prevails in a federation of con- 
tiguous states. 

The federal plan provides for the creation of an Executive 
and a Legislature entirely distinct from the Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. The most detailed schemes are 
those presented by Mr. Lionel Curtis in The Problem of the 
Commonwealth (1916) and Mr. A. Basil Worsfold in The Em- 
pire on the Anvil (1916). Mr. Curtis emphasizes the execu- 
tive department, Mr. Worsfold pays more attention to the legis- 
lature. The Imperial Cabinet, according to Mr. Curtis, would 
consist of a Prime Minister, a Foreign Secretary, a Secretary 
for War, a First Lord of the Admiralty, a Secretary for India, 
a Colonial Secretary, a Minister of Finance, and a Minister of 
Munitions. The United Kingdom and each of the Dominions 
would always be represented by at least one minister. This 
Cabinet would be responsible to a Parliament representing all 
of the self-governing portions of the Empire and possibly also 
the dependencies. Mr. Curtis seems to feel that the apportion- 
ment of parliamentary membership should be based upon the 
voting population or upon the amount of imperial contributions, 
with a rather liberal interpretation in favor of the smaller Do- 
minions. Mr. Worsfold is more definite. His parliament 
would consist of a Senate of 200 members and a House of 
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Representatives of 400 members. Three-fourths of the mem- 
bers of each house would be chosen from the white states and 
one-fourth from the colored states. The representation from 
the white states would be apportioned as follows : in the Sen- 
ate, the British Isles 90, and the Dominions 60 ; in the House, 
the British Isles 222, and the Dominions 78. Of the colored 
states, India was to have 30 Senators and 65 Representatives ; 
Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 6 Senators and 8 Rep- 
resentatives; the West Indies, the Far East (other than India), 
and the colored parts of Africa dividing the remainder. The 
actual colored membership would be much smaller than these 
figures might imply. The governments of the colored states 
would appoint all of their Senators, which would mean, in prac- 
tice, that many of them would be white men. Representatives 
would be elected by universal suffrage, but the Representatives 
themselves would have to be Europeans or natives who could 
comply with certain rigid and carefully defined tests of Euro- 
pean civilization. 

Mr. Curtis and Mr. Worsfold agree in the main as to the 
nature of the powers to be exercised by the Union Govern- 
ment. It would first of all have control over foreign affairs, 
Imperial defense, and the government of the dependencies. It 
would also determine the amount of revenue necessary to ex- 
ercise these functions and allocate the burden among the vari- 
ous States according to population, wealth, or taxable capacity. 
At this point the two plans begin to diverge. Mr. Curtis would 
not interfere with the ordinary fiscal arrangements of any part 
of the Empire. Each state would raise its quota as it saw fit. 
The United Kingdom could continue its free-trade policy and 
the Dominions could remain loyal to protection. Mr. Wors- 
fold favors a system more like that which prevails in the United 
States under which the central government is allowed absolute 
control over certain fields of taxation. He would solve the 
tariff problem by the Chamberlain method of establishing free 
trade throughout the Empire with protection against the rest 
of the world. For the present, this system probably would be 
too protective for the United Kingdom and not protective 
enough for the Dominions. As a special concession to the 
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Dominions, he would allow them to protect their infant indus- 
tries against British competition, but he would authorize the 
Union Government to judge the legitimacy of the infants and 
presumably also to determine when they had reached the age 
of manhood. 

Nevertheless, while Mr. Curtis and Mr. Worsfold differ as to 
the necessity for a unification of fiscal policy, they are agreed 
that the Union Government should have the right, as a last re- 
sort, to use military force in the collection of taxes. This, of 
course, is the ultimate test of an organic union. Ugly and un- 
necessary as it may appear, it should be made the corner-stone 
of the constitution. 

Another difficult problem which every federation has to face 
sooner or later is that which has to do with the " twilight zone ", 
the borderland between federal and state powers. Let us sup- 
pose that the Union Government is given control over foreign 
affairs while the regulation of immigration is left to the states. 
It is a well-known fact that all the Dominions discourage the 
immigration of Asiatics and that Australia, in particular, re- 
gards this policy as necessary to her very existence. Suppose 
some Asiatic power protests against Australia's exclusion laws 
and threatens war unless they are repealed. What is to be 
done? The Union Government will have to support Australia 
or violate the Imperial Constitution by encroaching upon the 
right of a state to regulate the character of its immigration. 
When the Constitution is formed it should be based upon the 
fundamental policy that the white portions of the Empire are 
to remain white and it should be made clear that this policy 
could be changed only with the joint consent of the Union 
Government and the government of the state immediately con- 
cerned. 

The Constitution may provide some such solution of the 
problem of immigration. It may settle other issues with the 
same precision. We know, however, from the example of 
other federal systems, that there will be many cases of doubt- 
ful jurisdiction, and that some body will have to be established 
with power to delimit the functions of federal and state gov- 
ernments. This authority will probably be exercised by a 
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central tribunal, which, like the Supreme Court of the United 
States, will do very little to protect the states against the en- 
croachments of the federal government. Mr. Worsfold sug- 
gests some such court, but he does not go much into detail in 
regard to its organization and jurisdiction. 

II 

With this brief analysis of imperial constitutional theory, we 
shall now proceed to a general historical discussion of the Im- 
perial Federation movement. During the thirty years that fol- 
lowed the Canadian Rebellion of 1837, sentiment in Great 
Britain was distinctly anti-imperial. This feeling was well 
represented by Professor Goldwin Smith, who advocated the 
union of Canada and the United States and frankly urged the 
wisdom of getting rid of the colonies altogether. The reaction 
which set in during the later sixties was reflected in the found- 
ing of the Royal Colonial Institute in 1868, in the publication 
of numerous magazine articles dealing with colonial subjects in 
1870 and l87i,and in the rapid development of Lord Beacons- 
field's imperial program. 

The first public suggestion of Imperial Federation seems to 
have been made in two articles contributed by the author of 
Ginx's Baby (Mr. Edward Jenkins) to the Contemporary Re- 
view for January and April, 1 87 1. He coined the term Im- 
perial Federalism and proposed the establishment of a govern- 
ment for the British Empire modeled on the federal systems 
of the United States and Canada. At a conference held in the 
Westminster Palace Hotel in July, 1 871, the idea of an Imper- 
ial Parliament was strongly supported by Mr. F. P. Labilliere 
of Australia. Mr. (later Sir) Frederick Young published a 
book on Imperial Federation in 1876, and there was an article 
entitled "Federation of the English Empire" in the Westminster 
Review for October, 1879. There was very little general in- 
terest in the subject, however, until about 1884. In that year, 
Bismarck suddenly abandoned his opposition to colonial ex- 
pansion and Germany began to seize all available territory in 
Africa and the islands of the Pacific. Arabi's rebellion had 
just been suppressed in Egypt, the Hicks expedition to the 
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Sudan had been destroyed by the Mahdi, and General Gordon 
had been sent to Khartum to extricate the Egyptian garrisons. 
Professor John R. Seeley's lectures on The Expansion of Eng- 
land, published in 1883, were also an important factor in arous- 
ing public interest. 

Through the efforts of Sir George Baden-Powell, Sir Fred- 
erick Young, Mr. W. E. Forster and others, meetings were held 
in London in July and November, 1884, which resulted in the 
formation of the Imperial Federation League. Mr. Forster 
was president or chairman of the League from 1884 to 1886, 
Lord Rosebery from 1886 to 1892, and Mr. Edward Stanhope 
from 1892 to 1893. The chief object of the League was to 
conduct a propaganda in favor of Federation. Branches were 
formed throughout the Empire and a monthly magazine was 
founded, called Imperial Federation. The League was in ex- 
istence for less than ten years, but during that short period it 
did a large amount of excellent educational work and brought 
about the first meeting of the Colonial Conference. 

The two or three years immediately following the establish- 
ment of the League were favorable to its cause. General Gor- 
don's tragic death at Khartum, early in 1885, made a deep and 
lasting impression both in Great Britain and in the colonies. 
In the same year, a dispute over Afghanistan brought Great 
Britain and Russia to the verge of war. France was still chaf- 
ing under her exclusion from the dual control in Egypt. The 
long conflict between the British and the Boers in South Africa 
had culminated in the practical recognition of the independence 
of the two Dutch Republics, and Cecil Rhodes was struggling 
almost alone to save Rhodesia and Bechuanaland for the Em- 
pire. Germany was continuing her policy of colonial expan- 
sion in the islands of the Pacific, to the great alarm of the 
people of Australia and New Zealand. In other words, Great 
Britain, being in a condition of almost complete diplomatic iso- 
lation, was able for the first time to appreciate the need of a 
closer union with the rest of the Empire. The result was the 
establishment in 1887 of the Colonial Conference, which has 
since come to be recognized, under the name Imperial Con- 
ference, as a permanent feature of the Imperial Constitution. 
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During the period from 1887 to 1910 there was a noticeable 
reaction in the Federation movement. The Imperial Federa- 
tion League died in 1893, mainly as a result of the lukewarm 
attitude adopted toward it by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Glad- 
stone. There were sessions of the Colonial (Imperial) Confer- 
ence held in 1894, 1897, 1902 and 1907, but they dealt almost 
entirely with questions of secondary importance. The intense 
feeling of loyalty aroused by the Boer War ( 1 899-1 902) might 
perhaps have been utilized for the establishment of a Federa- 
tion, if Mr. Chamberlain had not tried to divert it to the sup- 
port of his protective-tariff program. 

Shortly after the Boer War, a few young Englishmen in 
South Africa started a movement in favor of local Federation, 
an organization of Closer-Union Societies being formed to carry 
on the necessary work of discussion and propaganda. Just be- 
fore the victory was won in 19 10, they decided to embark on 
the broader and more ambitious project of general Imperial 
Federation. The Closer-Union Societies were retained and 
through their influence and example similar organizations were 
founded throughout the Empire. Headquarters were estab- 
lished in England and The Round Table, a quarterly magazine, 
was instituted " as a medium of mutual information on Imperial 
affairs". The so-called Round Table school soon became the 
most important single factor in the Federation campaign. The 
leaders in this movement are mostly young lawyers, journalists 
and university professors, Lord Milner being the only repre- 
sentative among the great political chiefs. Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
one of Lord Milner's protege's in the reconstruction work in 
South Africa, is the most energetic member of the group. In 
addition to The Problem of the Commonwealth, which has 
already been mentioned, he has published Part I of what is ap- 
parently to be a three-volume study of The Commonwealh of 
Nations (1916). In this larger work, he proposes to give a 
history of the colonial system as it existed before 1783, to trace 
the inter-imperial relations of the various parts of the Empire 
since 1783, and to show wherein those relations are defective 
and how they may be changed. In the course of these studies 
Mr. Curtis became convinced that India must be included as 
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an equal partner in any successful scheme of Imperial Federa- 
tion. He visited India during the cold season of 1916-17 and 
published the results of his investigations in a small volume 
entitled, Letters to the people of India on Responsible Govern- 
ment (1918). Mr. Curtis is generally supposed to be the 
mentor of Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India. 
Until the publication of his recent book, it was taken for 
granted that he was the author of the so-called dyarchy scheme, 
which with some modifications has become the basis of the new 
Montagu-Chelmsford plan of government. 1 

Ill 

We now come to the practical side of our problem, the his- 
tory of the Imperial political institutions of the present time, 
together with the steps that have been taken to bring about 
further constitutional development. 

The oldest of the existing institutions is the Imperial Confer- 
ence. An Indian and Colonial Exhibition, held in London in 
the summer of 1886, was made the occasion of a largely atten- 
ded meeting of the Imperial Federation League. On August 
nth, the League requested Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom, to summon a conference for the pur- 
pose of creating a permanent Imperial Council. As a result of 
this request, the first Imperial Conference — or Colonial Confer- 
ence, as it was called at that time — met in London in 1887. 
There were 121 delegates present at the opening session, rep- 
resenting the United Kingdom, the Self-Governing Colonies, 
India, the Crown Colonies and the Protectorates. The atten- 
dance at the subsequent meetings was much smaller, being 
practically restricted to a few of the British Ministers and the 
delegates from the Self-Governing Colonies. Lord Salisbury's 
opening address was very discouraging. He thought that the 
time was not yet ripe for either a Federation or a Zollverein, 
although a Kriegsverein, a sort of cooperative scheme of Im- 

1 The idea was apparently first suggested by Sir William Duke and was 
developed by Mr. Curtis and others in the Round Table discussions. See 
Lionel Curtis, Papers Relating to the Application of the Principle of Dyarchy 
to the Government of India. Oxford, University Press, 1920. 
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perial defense, was highly desirable. The consequence was 
that no central governmental machinery was established and 
the Conference spent its time in rather futile discussions of 
Imperial defense and cable communications. It was not allowed 
to adopt formal resolutions even on these issues. 

All told there have been eight Imperial Conferences — 1887, 
1894, 1897, I 902, 1907, 191 1, 1917 and 1918. All of these 
were held in London, except the second, which met in Ottawa. 
The general tendency has been to decrease the size of the Con- 
ference and, until 191 7, to have it represent only the United 
Kingdom and the Self-Governing Colonies. The members are 
chosen by the various governments from their own ranks. A 
few delegates from the opposition parties would make the body 
more truly representative of Imperial opinion. In 1907, the 
dignity of the Conference and the Self-Governing Colonies was 
enhanced by the substitution of the term Imperial Conference 
for Colonial Conference and of the term Dominion for Self- 
Governing Colony, by the creation of a Dominions Division of 
the Colonial Office, and by the establishment of a permanent 
Secretariat of the Imperial Conference. The constitution of 
the Conference was also more clearly defined. It was to meet 
every four years and it was to consist of the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the Prime Ministers of the Dominions, and such other ministers 
as the respective governments might appoint. Each of the 
governments was to have one vote on all questions. 

Until the meeting of 191 1 the Conference dealt mainly with 
cable, shipping and postal communications ; with the laws of 
patents, copyrights and trade marks ; with emigration, immi- 
gration and naturalization; and with various other questions, 
all of which were important, but hardly important enough to 
require an assemblage of Prime Ministers. At the meeting of 
191 1, however, the delegates were for the first time let into the 
mysteries of that ark of the covenant, the Foreign Office. Sir 
Edward Grey laid before them a confidential summary of the 
foreign relations of the Empire with all their dangers and 
difficulties. 

On account of the war, the Conference which was scheduled 
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to meet in 19 15 was indefinitely postponed, presumably until 
the end of hostilities. The war lasted longer than was generally 
expected, however, and it brought forward many problems 
which required more effective inter-imperial cooperation. The 
Government of the United Kingdom, apparently at the instiga- 
tion of Lord Milner, summoned an Imperial War Conference, 
which met in London from March 20th to May 2nd, 191 7. The 
United Kingdom and all of the Dominions, except Australia, 
were represented. Mr. W. M. Hughes, the Prime Minister of 
Australia, was thoroughly in sympathy with the objects of the 
meeting, but being in the midst of a general election campaign, 
he found it impossible to attend in person and inexpedient even 
to send a representative. A unique feature of the Conference 
was that India was represented for the first time by regular 
delegates sent to Europe for that purpose. In addition to Mr. 
Austen Chamberlin, Secretary of State for India, her delegation 
included Sir James (now Lord) Meston, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Sir S. P. (now 
Lord) Sinha, 1 the first Indian member of the Governor-Gene- 
ral's Executive Council, and the Maharajah of Bikanir, repre- 
senting the rulers of the Native States. 

This Conference recommended, among other things, that the 
Admiralty should be instructed to prepare an effective post- 
bellum scheme of naval defense ; that the resources of the Em- 
pire should be developed by preferential tariffs by the estab- 
lishment of an Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau in London, 
and by encouraging emigrants from the United Kingdom to 
settle under the British flag; and that India should be fully 
represented in all future Conferences. The most important 
resolution of all, however, was that mentioned at the beginning 
of this paper, proposing that a special Imperial Conference 
should meet as soon as possible after the war for the purpose 
of readjusting the constitutional relations of the various parts 
of the Empire. 

1 Lord Sinha was later Under-Secretary of State for India and a member of 
the British Empire Delegation at the Peace Conference. He was recently ap- 
pointed Governor of Bihar and Orissa under the new plan of government. 
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The last Imperial War Conference, June I2-July 26, 1918, 
was the only complete Conference that has ever been held. 
Australia was not represented in 191 7 and India was not fully 
represented in any of the earlier meetings. At one time or 
another there were about twenty-five delegates present, includ- 
ing Mr. Walter Long of the Colonial Office, who presided ; Mr. 
A. J. Balfour of the Foreign Office; the Prime Ministers — 
Borden of Canada, Lloyd of Newfoundland, Hughes of Austra- 
lia, and Massey of New Zealand ; and General Smuts of South 
Africa. The chief business was the consideration of a post- 
bellum economic program that would free the Empire from 
dependence on other countries for its supply of essential raw 
materials. There was also some discussion in regard to the 
care of soldiers' graves, cable rates, emigration from the United 
Kingdom, and the exclusion of Hindu immigrants from the 
Dominions. 

The Imperial Conference has served a useful purpose, and in 
the absence of any more effective central organization, it will 
probably do good work in the future. It has acted as a clear- 
ing house through which the Dominions have been able to 
exchange experiences in the settlement of common admini- 
strative and industrial problems. It has brought home to the 
states of the Empire the need for working out a unified system 
of Imperial defense. It may also have served to some extent 
as a model for the Assembly of the League of Nations. We 
must remember, however, that it meets at infrequent intervals 
and that its functions are purely consultative and advisory. If 
an emergency similar to that of August, 1914, should arise 
again, a Conference would probably not be in session at the 
time, and, if it were, it would not have power to take decisive 
action. 

There are two other Imperial administrative institutions that 
remain to be considered, the Committee of Imperial Defence 
and the Imperial Cabinet. When Sir Edward Grey submitted 
to the Imperial Conference in 1 9 1 1 his summary of the foreign 
relations of the Empire, he knew that the story he was telling 
then would be obsolete by 1915, the date of the next scheduled 
meeting. In view of this fact, the government of the United 
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Kingdom, through Mr. Lewis Harcourt, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, formally invited the Dominion governments, on 
December 10, 19 1 2, to take a permanent part in the proceed- 
ings of the Committee of Imperial Defence, a body created in 
1904 and composed of the Prime Minister; the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; the Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, 
War, the Colonies, and India ; the First Lord and the First Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty ; and various other Ministers and mili- 
tary and naval experts. The offer was neglected by the Do- 
minions, partly because of inertia and partly because of a fear 
that it might entail financial obligations. As the invitation is 
still open, the Committee of Imperial Defence may be regarded, 
theoretically at least, as one of the great central institutions of 
the Empire. In actual practice, it will probably be superseded 
by the Imperial Cabinet. 

The Imperial Cabinet or, as it was called at that time, the 
Imperial War Cabinet, was instituted in March, 191 7. It was 
made up of the five regular War Cabinet members — Mr. Lloyd 
George, Lord Milner, Lord Curzon, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. 
Arthur Henderson — and the Dominions and Indian members of 
the Imperial Conference, apparently with the exception of Sir 
G. H. Perley. Mr. Long presided at the meetings of the Con- 
ference, Mr. Lloyd George at the meetings of the Cabinet. The 
two bodies met usually on alternate days, extending over the 
period from March 20 to May 2. 

The creation of this body marked a distinct epoch in the his- 
tory of the Empire. Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Hughes were 
occasionally requested to attend Cabinet meetings in 191 5 and 
1 9 16, but this was the first time that India and the Dominions 
were asked to participate in the councils of the Empire in a 
regular executive capacity. Furthermore, the new Cabinet had 
apparently come to stay. Mr. Lloyd George announced in a 
speech in the House of Commons, on May 17, 191 7, that it 
would hold at least one session a year, in peace as well as in 
war. It was, he said, to consist of the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom and such of his colleagues as dealt especially 
with Imperial affairs, of the Prime Minister of each of the Do- 
minions or some specially accredited alternate possessed of 
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equal authority, and a representative of the Indian people to be 
appointed by the Government of India. 

A second series of meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet 
were held in connection with the Conference of 191 8. Two 
important constitutional resolutions were adopted. In recogni- 
tion of the principle of equal status, it was resolved that the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions should in the future have the 
right to communicate directly with the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom instead of through the Colonial Office. This 
concession has not in actual practice proved of very much value, 
inasmuch as the communications received by the British Prime 
Minister usually have to be sent to the Colonial Office to secure 
the information necessary for a reply. It was also resolved 
that meetings of the Imperial Cabinet should be held at more 
frequent intervals in the future and that each Dominion should 
keep a resident Minister in London to represent it in the absence 
of its Prime Minister. 

From the constitutional point of view the Imperial War Cab- 
inet and the Imperial War Conference were fundamentally dif- 
ferent. The Cabinet was a real executive. It controlled the 
movements of armies and navies and decided the fate of nations. 
The Conference, on the other hand, was merely an advisory 
board, a sort of quasi-diplomatic congress. The Cabinet 
worked smoothly, in spite of the fact that it violated the princi- 
ples of responsible government, for the simple reason that in 
time of war the predominance of the executive over the legis- 
lature is taken for granted. Each delegation was responsible to 
the legislature of its own state, but there was no collective re- 
sponsibility. In other words, there was an Imperial Executive 
without an Imperial Legislature, an anomaly hitherto unknown 
in the British system of government. The Prime Ministers' 
meeting in June is already being referred to as an Imperial 
Peace Cabinet. It will, however, undoubtedly partake of the 
nature of a Conference rather than a Cabinet. It will be a con- 
sultative and not an executive body. 1 

1 For a further discussion of the Imperial War Cabinet see the very inter- 
esting article by W. Basil Worsfold in The Nineteenth Century and After for 
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So far as the future is concerned, two methods of securing 
unity of action in foreign policy have already been suggested. 
If the Imperial Constitutional Convention proposed in 19 17 
meets in 1922, as now seems possible, it will have to elaborate 
one of these methods, work out an alternative plan, or frankly 
admit that the United Kingdom and each of the Dominions will 
have to solve its own foreign problems, keep its own armies and 
navies, and fight its own wars. 

The first method is that proposed by the Imperial War Cab- 
inet of 19 1 8, noted above, that there should be a permanent 
Imperial Executive and that each dominion should keep a resi- 
dent minister in London in order to secure continuity of action 
and avoid delay in times of emergency. The government of 
the United Kingdom has occasionally, since 191 8, invited to 
Cabinet meetings oversea Ministers who happened to be in 
England, as in the case of General Smuts. The British Empire 
Delegation at the Peace Conference was practically an Imperial 
Cabinet under another name. There were also meetings of 
British and Dominion statesmen held in May, 1920, before the 
Spa Conference and in November, 1920, before the meeting of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 1 But no steps have 
been taken to establish a body of resident Dominion ministers, 
partly perhaps because the various governments are absorbed 
in their own internal affairs and partly because of the fear that 
permanent representatives in London would succumb to the 
blandishments of English Imperial society, acquire an accent, 
and get out of touch with their constituents. 2 Even if these 
difficulties are overcome, it is not likely that there can ever be 
a really effective Imperial Executive in time of peace unless 
there is also an Imperial Legislature to which it can be held 
collectively responsible. 

The second method, which postulates a Super-Parliament as 

February, 1921 (vol. 89, pp. 316-328) ; cf. R. L. Schuyler, " The British War 
Cabinet ", Political Science Quarterly, vol. 33, pp. 378-395, and " The Brit- 
ish Cabinet", ibid., vol. 35, pp. 77-93. 

1 See Worsfold's article, op. cit., p. 321. 

2 See, for example, the letter of J. A. S., Canadian correspondent of the New 
Statesman, in the issue for September 8, 1917 (vol. 9, pp. 535-536). 
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well as a Super-Cabinet, is more logical, but in the present state 
of Imperial public opinion it is much less likely to be adopted. 
The resolution of 191 7 providing for the special post-bellum 
Conference to readjust the constitutional relations of the various 
parts of the Empire contained the following proviso, which 
was obviously intended to prevent a Federal solution : 

It [the Conference] deems it its duty, however, to place on record 
its view that any such readjustment, while thoroughly preserving all ex- 
isting powers of self-government and complete control of domestic 
affairs , should be based upon a full recognition of the Dominions as 
autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an 
important portion of the same, should recognize the right of the Do- 
minions and India to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in foreign 
relations, and should provide effective arrangements for continuous 
consultation in all important matters of common Imperial concern, and 
for such necessary concerted action, founded on consultation, as the 
several Governments may determine. 

This clause speaks for itself, but if there were any reason to 
doubt the meaning it would be removed by a study of the Con- 
ference debates. General Smuts said : " If this resolution is 
passed, then one possible solution is negatived, and that is the 
Federal solution. The idea of a future Imperial Parliament 
and a future Imperial Executive is negatived by implication by 
the terms of this resolution." As General Smuts's statement 
was not questioned, it may be assumed that the Conference 
passed the resolution with his interpretation. This assumption 
is strengthened by a speech made by Sir Robert Borden on his 
return to Ottawa, in which, " after paying compliments to the 
' admirable and enthusiastic young men ' who had planned Im- 
perial Federation, he condemned their project and made a 
prosy oration about the advantages of Imperial Conferences." ' 

In spite of the propaganda of the Round Table group, the 
feeling against Federation is probably stronger now than it was 
in 1917.' The Federationists may, however, derive some cora- 

1 J. A. S., op. cit., p. 535. 

2 See, for example, the evidence presented by H. Duncan Hall, an Australian 
University professor, in his recent book on The British Commonwealth of 
Nations (Methuen, 1920). 
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fort from American precedent. Our Convention of 1787 
created a Federal Constitution and provided that it should go 
into force when it was ratified by nine states, although it was 
summoned to suggest amendments to a Confederate Constitu- 
tion which required the ratification of all the states. 

A popular referendum on the question of Federation at the 
present time would almost certainly be unfavorable. There re- 
mains a great deal of educational work to be done in the United 
Kingdom, as well as in the Dominions, to create the necessary 
feeling of solidarity. The following are some of the objections 
that will have to be answered : 

First. Both the United Kingdom and the Dominions will be 
unwilling to abandon their independent fiscal policies. This 
obstacle is less serious now than it was before the war. Shortly 
after the Economic Conference of the Entente Powers, held in 
Paris in June, 191 6, the British Government appointed what was 
known as the Lord Balfour of Burleigh Committee, to consider 
the question of Imperial Trade. This Committee, made up 
largely of theoretical free-traders, reported on February 2, 191 7, 
in favor of preferential tariffs. The substance of their argument 
was that economic interests must be subordinated to political 
and strategic considerations, that an assurance of freedom is 
more to be desired than a precarious opulence. The recom- 
mendation was unanimously approved by both the Imperial 
Conference and the Imperial Cabinet and steps will probably be 
taken soon to put it into operation. 

Second. Some of the Dominions are unwilling to be taxed 
by a body in which they will have a relatively small representa- 
tion. New Zealand, for example, on a basis of population, 
would have only five members in a Parliament of three hun- 
dred. Even if the central authority merely fixed the amount of 
revenue desired and left each Dominion free to raise its quota 
as it saw fit, there might still be trouble. In view of the heavy 
war debts that the Dominions have incurred, they will probably 
be no more willing now than they were before 19 14 to bear 
their fair share of the burden of Imperial defense. The Ameri- 
can Revolution stands as a constant reminder of the dangers 
inherent in this problem. 
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Third. There is a feeling that while there should be unity 
in the control of the navy, each Dominion should have charge 
of its own land forces. Sir Joseph Ward of New Zealand em- 
phasized this very strongly in the debates in the Imperial Con- 
ference. 

Fourth. There is the argument that the Dominions now have 
a sort of negative influence on foreign policy far greater than 
they could hope to exert through their small delegations in a 
Super-Parliament. This idea is well expressed in a leading 
article in the Sydney Daily Telegraph of February 1, 191 7 : 

Under the autonomous principle we are free to take our own course, 
and this very fact influences the Imperial view much more powerfully 
than we could expect that it would be affected by a hopelessly swamped 
representation in an Empire Parliament. The Dominions support the 
policy of the Imperial Government voluntarily, because they consider 
it to be for their own good, and while that is so the Imperial Govern- 
ment will always have to consider whether its policy will justify such 
support or not. 1 

There are many other difficulties of a somewhat miscellaneous 
character. Any scheme of Federation will be opposed by 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and the western provinces 
of Canada which does not contain adequate guarantees on the 
subject of Asiatic immigration. Any scheme will be opposed 
by the large Irish populations of Canada and Australia which is 
not accompanied or preceded by Home Rule or independence 
for Ireland. The French in Canada and the Dutch in South 
Africa will also have to be converted. M. Henri Bourassa, the 
well-known Quebec Nationalist leader, has written a satirical 
pamphlet in defense of Federation as the shortest road to inde- 
pendence. In his opinion, Canada would soon become so dis- 
satisfied with the system that she would secede from the Empire. 
Finally, the creation of the Imperial Cabinet and the improve- 
ment in the position of the Imperial Conference have convinced 
many people that no closer union is necessary. That is to say, 
the rejuvenation of the Confederate system has helped to throw 

1 Quoted in the New Statesman, April 21, 1917. 
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the Federal solution out of court. Although some of these ob- 
stacles are serious, it can not be said that any of them is in- 
superable. 

The people of the United States should be keenly interested 
in the success of the Federation movement. Many of us be- 
lieve that the future peace of the world depends upon Anglo- 
American friendship, a friendship that will be most effective if 
it takes the form of a permanent alliance between the United 
States and a strongly-organized and unified British Empire. 

William Roy Smith. 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 



